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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Our Beach Work 


We are sending our agents to the beaches to get cats 
that either have been or may be deserted. Last week 
our men made another trip and we have received in all 
234 cats and 10 dogs from Nantasket, Hull, Allerton, 
Winthrop, Revere, Beachmont and Marblehead. 

Someone suggests that the cottagers leave their cats 
believing that the Animal Rescue League will send for 
them, and I am not surprised that the question is asked. 
Before we sent to the beaches at all we had many harrow- 
ing tales brought to us of starving, dying, frozen cats and 
kittens seen by late residents who remained through the 
winter. That was why we began to send—because of 
these stories. So it seems that cottagers were deserting 
their cats before we began to send to the beaches. 

But we get more cats than we did at first, and how do 
we account for this? I have been asking questions for 
my own satisfaction of our agents who went out tothe 
beaches. They told me that they got the largest number 
of cats from cottages where Jews, who did not approve 
of killing cats or dogs, had been spending the summer; 
also they went to cottages about to close and offered to 
take the cats the families did not want. They found, 
as our agents always have found since we began this 
work, numbers of cats around hotels that either had 
closed or were about to close. 

So, in replying to this question for myself I reasoned 
first,—that no woman who had any liking for a cat or 
placed any value on it would risk the uncertainty of the 
League sending to the beaches (as it is well known we 
cannot ourselves count on any special week, but have to 
send as we find a chance) and shut up her cottage and go 
away leaving the cat she cared for to hunger and thirst 
and loneliness, satisfying herself with the thought that 
in the course of a few weeks the Animal Rescue League 
would get it and put it to death. Anyone who cared 
no more about a cat than that would leave it anyway. 

And second,—if a few more cats are left because the 
League visits the beaches, shall we refuse to send, and so 
let the chance pass by of saving the numbers that have 
always been left behind, long before our League was in 
existence? 

I am not giving this statement with the least feeling 
against anyone who asks this question, for I have asked 
it myself, and having answered it to my own satisfaction 
I give my conclusions to satisfy others who may be 
troubled with the same fear. 

There are two other very good reasons why we have 
got so many more cats from the beaches than usual. 
One is, that formerly our agents went on foot along the 
beaches and could not visit as many settlements as they 
now visit with one emergency car. And again, the 


number of small cottages that have been built and are 
rented all along the North and South Shores have almost 
or quite doubled in the last few years. We are glad to 
say that our men find that many of the better class of 
cottagers carry their cats to and from the beach; but 
a class of cottagers has been getting into these little 
beach cottages that seem to be quite indifferent to any- 
thing but their own selfish pleasure. 

If everyone attended to his or her duty and did not 
put off on others the things they ought to do, what a 
different world this would be!—A. H. 8. 


A letter recently received begs me to call attention 
to the cruelty of shipping fowls in crates too small to 
carry them comfortably and without any facilities for 
giving them feed or water though they may be in the 
crates twenty-four hours. Many humane persons have 
noticed this cruelty and remonstrated with the man in 
charge, but as a rule the man will answer that this crate 
is the regulation size and defy you to do anything about 
it. Agents of the prosecuting society are not on hand 
to see the overcrowding and unless you happen to be 
fortunate enough to find on the spot a humane police 
officer, who will join with you in getting the man’s name 
and, at least, giving him a scare, there is nothing you can 
do. 

If a few men in such cases could be taken into court 
and the owners of the fowls prosecuted, we should see 
less of this form of cruelty. 


With the letter mentioned above a newspaper picture 
was sent of a dog sitting before the door of a deserted 
cottage looking wistfully up at the closed door. 

This sad sight is not unusual in summer resorts where 
there are rows of cheap cottages inhabited in summer by 
ignorant and thoughtless women, who get a dog for the 
protection of their little property and a cat to keep the 
mice away, but will not go the trouble or expense of 
taking them back to their city home in some tenement 
house or small ‘‘flat”’ where it is difficult to keep animals. 

Yet there is such a horror of putting a dog or cat 
or even a litter of kittens to death that rather than do this 
the families leave them, sometimes saying that they can 
get their living from fish thrown up on the beach, or from 
some barn in the vicinity. 

These selfish and cruel people will not allow themselves 
to think of the uncertainty of getting food in this way— 
of the snow coming and covering the beach and blocking 
up the entrance to barn cellars; of the unwillingness 
many people have to allow a homeless dog or cat on 
their premises; of the bitter cold, and the loneliness— 
for dogs and cats are never satisfied or happy without 
companionship. 

There are an unfortunately large number of persons 
in the world who do not care what any living creature 
suffers, if they don’t have to see the suffering. They 
cannot put an animal humanely to death, but they can 
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desert it, or turn it out-of-doors, or carry it off and lose it, 
or hand it over to anyone they can get to take it, and 
never give another thought to its future, whether it is 
well cared for or whether it is dying by inches of hunger, 
abuse or neglect. 

And some of these people actually think they are 
humane!—A. H.S8. 


Billy, a War Dog 


Billy, otherwise known as Bill, began his life under 
the adverse conditions of the war. He was found with 
six other young puppies in a hole in the ground in a field 
on a deserted farm at Sevry-la-Péche, near Verdun, some- 
time in September, 1917, by two or three men belonging 


+ 


to the Harvard Unit of the Ambulance Field Service, 
who were first with the French Army, and afterward 
with the French Section of the American Army in the 
Argonne and Champagne. 

Lieutenant John Boit, a resident of Brookline, Mass., 
who was serving with the Forty-eighth French Colonial 
Division and received for his brave service two Croix de 
Guerre, and a citation from the American Division, took 
pity on these deserted puppies whose mother had prob- 
ably been killed, and looked out that they were all 
humanely cared for. One very bright little fellow so 
appealed to him that he adopted him and “Bill” for a 
time accompanied Lieutenant Boit in his dangerous serv- 
ice, often under shell-fire. A box with a worn blanket 
afforded a comfortable bed for the little fellow when his 
master often had to sleep under less luxurious conditions 
than his little dog; but after five months of this dan- 


gerous life Lieutenant Boit sent his fourfooted friend to 


board with a kindly-disposed woman in Paris, the wife ° 


of one of the guards of the Bois de Boulogne. Even 
there the dangers of the war followed him; the only 
bomb that fell in the Bois from the German Big Bertha 
exploded near his home and he escaped death by a 
miracle. 

When the war ended and Lieutenant Boit began to 
look forward to home and rest from strenuous life of 
warfare, he planned to take Billy with him, but was told 
that this would not be allowed on the ship he had to sail 
on. So leaving careful directions about sending Billy 
after him, Lieutenant Boit sailed, reaching home on 
April 7. 

Weeks passed by; no word reached him about Billy, 
and his devoted master and friend became so anxious 
that he sent a cable message across the ocean asking that 
Billy should be shipped to him at once, but it was not 
until the ninth of August that word came, ‘‘Lieutenant 
Boit’s dog has arrived.”’ 

It would be difficult to describe the frantic joy of the 
faithful dog, who, although he had been separated so 
long from his master, had not forgotten his kindness or 
ceased to feel love and gratitude to the one human being 
who had rescued him, a forlorn and friendless puppy, 
from starvation. . 

Billy could not at once be taken into the family. A 
certain length of time in quarantine had been thought 
necessary for war dogs, but his quarters were comfort- 
able, with a kind-hearted veterinary doctor, and he was 
allowed to receive his friends. Among his very first 
visitors was the lieutenant’s mother, who had been hear- 
ing first through letters, and afterwards by word of 
mouth about Billy the puppy. She had pictured in her 
imagination a small house dog and her surprise was great 
on being met by a large black dog with handsome red- 
dish-brown eyes and a beard! for Billy is a French farm 
dog of a type we do not possess here—a “‘chien de 
Berger Briard,” or Briard Shepherd Dog.—A. H. 8. 


Brity’s First Home 
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THe New Comers To PINE RIDGE 


rd BUNGALOW NOTES a 


PrnE RipeGe, October 8.—It is a bright and sunny day 
such as we seldom get this fall but so cold that I have had 
no desire to go out walking. I have had to go out to 
snatch Peter up and bring him in the house when he was 
barking vociferously at three visitors to Pine Ridge who 
strolled up the walk to the Bungalow and were admiring 
my bed of zinnias which are still blooming freely. 

When Peter begins to bark at anything no words of 
mine will stop him. Yesterday I stopped at the barn 
when I came home from the city and Peter ran ahead of 
me. Immediately I heard a furious barking and as I got 
inside I found Peter standing with his four little legs 
planted firmly in the bedding of a stall barking furiously 
at a meek, sad faced Irish Terrier that was fastened by a 
rope in the stall. I snatched Peter up and put him out- 
side the barn and closed the slatted door, then went, back 
to comfort the strange dog that had been picked up by a 
police officer in Dedham and sent to us to care for until 
we either found his owner or placed him in a home. He 
responded very gladly to my attempts to comfort him 
and cried after me when I left him to look at two other 
new-comers, a large dapple gray mare with a frisky 
three-weeks-old colt that had been brought out from 
Mr. Merwin’s hospital (where we had placed her) in an 
ambulance, to stay with us for a long vacation. The 
mare is blind but seems to have been well cared for by 
her owner, a pedler, who bought her from a horse dealer, 
and when he discovered her condition begged to have her 
taken to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses as he was 
unable to care for her. 


The cold and rainy weather we have had seems to have 
revived the mosquitoes and they have been as trouble- 
some as in summer. 


Henry Van Dyke in ‘‘Little Rivers” says: ‘‘The mos- 
quito is a gentlemanly pirate. He carries his weapon 
openly and gives notice of his attack. He respects the 
decencies of life and does not strike below the belt or 
creep down the back of your neck.” 

The mosquito may not “strike below the belt’’ but he 
strikes back of your neck, and is always aiming for your 
ankles, and when I am kept awake by his shrill “‘warn- 
ing’ I feel as if I would rather have a silent attack and 
get it over with than that persistent buzzing. Any one 
who can say a good word for mosquitoes must be a saint! 


October 13.—A white frost visited the orchard and 
lower fields last night but did nct creep up here on this 
ledge of rocks where the Bungalow stands, so the zinnias, 
begonias, salvia, sweet alyssum, and even a few specially 
sheltered nasturtiums that are in the rockery, are smiling 
bravely at me this morning. The flowers die hard up 
here at the Bungalow. There are a few bright blossoms 
of the golden glow left which I was going to piek and put 
in a vase but Peter dashed into the garden and was just 
about to snap his ever-ready jaws at a belated honey 
bee when I saw his danger and rushed out of the garden 
in such haste that he thought I had discovered an enemy 
in the distance and flew after me before the tragedy I am 
always fearful of happened. 

I was once told a story by an eye-witness of the sudden 
and tragic death of a dog that caught a bee or wasp 
in his mouth and his tongue was so badly stung he choked 
to death. 


Just here I was interrupted by the Man-of-the-Bun- 
galow who had been out walking with Peter and hurried 
in to get the camera. “Going to get the colt’s picture,’’ 
he said. I seized my coat and hat, for it is rather cold, 
and followed him out to a grass plot near the barn where 
Fanny, the blind mare and Frisky, the colt, were enjoying 
a change from their box stall. 

The mare was grazing and Frisky was frisking. It is 
no easy matter to get a photograph of a frisky colt. 
Such antics as the lively little one performed,—sometimes 
leaping with all four feet in the air; sometimes dancing, 
and again taking a race in a wide circle around her mother, 
once stepping on poor old Basil who was lying down in 
the grass, and once nearly knocking little Jimmie off 
the rock where he was sitting with his sister Ethel looking 
on. 

Peter started to chase Frisky but was sternly ordered 
out of the way by his master. Max, the white setter, 
thought he had discovered a woodchuck hole a safe 
distance from the dancing and racing colt, who was 
careful not to run too far away from his mother, and 
was wagging his tail and digging and snuffing in the hole 
and evidently enjoying himself very much. 

Frisky is a very large baby for her age, but her slender 
little legs soon get tired, and Fred led the mother back 
to her box stall after the picture was taken. 
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I have mentioned before in Bungalow Notes the attach- 
ment that some horses form for another horse, and 
lately we have had an instance of this sudden friendship. 
“Monkey” is a small chestnut express horse, nervous, 
sensitive, and overworked, who has come to Pine Ridge 
to stay. Another rather large black cab horse was 
bought by our agent to heal his sore foot and save him 
from less friendly hands, and these two horses were put 
in one of the paddocks together. 

A few days ago it was decided to send “Sully” the 
black horse, who had picked up and improved wonder- 
fully since we took him, to our branch in Medfield, as 
Mr. Dewar, the care-taker, needed a horse for light 
work on the place. Sully was sent away early one after- 
noon and Monkey behaved like a distracted creature. 
He raced up and down and around the paddock almost 
without ceasing, whinneying loudly for his companion. 
Other horses were in adjoining paddocks, their heads over 
the fence looking on in amazement at Monkey’s frantic 
behavior, but he would not notice them. He was put 
in the barn at the usual time and when there, did not 
seem to miss his friend, but the next day out in the pad- 
dock he began again to call, and fret, and race. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow said, “If this keeps up we 
shall have to send Monkey over to Medfield to join his 
friend Sully’; but to-day there has been a change. 
Black Beauty has been put in the paddock with Monkey, 
and that has worked well. Monkey has accepted her as 
a friend and companion and apparently forgotten Sully. 

It was very beautiful in the woods and fields to-day, 
though it is sad to see the yellow leaves raining down 
like a shower of gold, leaving branches bare that were so 
recently clothed with verdure. I walked through the 
little cemetery down the narrow path and the stone steps 
that led to the dell where a short time ago we buried Fido, 
our little cocker spaniel, who for so many years that I 
have lost the count of them, has been one of our dear and 
valued fourfooted companions at Pine Ridge. It was 
with sincere grief that we laid his little body under the 
old oak tree in the dell beside old Bob and Nora. But 
Fido had become deaf and was growing blind and ceasing 
to enjoy life. 

Wordsworth’s “Tribute to the Memory of a Dog” 
might have been written for this our loss in the death and 
burial of Fido: 


“Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth. 
It is not from unwillingness to praise, 
Or want of love, that here no stone we raise; 
More thou deservest; but this Man gives to Man, 
Brother to Brother, this is all we can. 
Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 
Shall find thee through all changes of the year; 
This oak points out thy grave; the silent tree 
Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 


“T grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past, 
And willingly have laid thee here at last; 
For thou hadst lived till everything that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years. 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day. 


Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze. : 

Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 

Both Man and Woman wept when thou wert dead. 
* * * * * 


“‘For love, that comes to all—the holy sense, 
Best gift of God, in thee was most intense. 
* * * * * 


‘‘Our tears from passion and from reason came, 
And therefore, shalt thou be an honored name.” 

Before very long Basil, our noble beautiful St. Bernard, 
beloved as Fido was, by many of the visitors who come 
to Pine Ridge, will leave us. Already it is becoming 
painful to watch him toiling slowly like an old, old man 
up the pathway to the Bungalow which he visits faith- 
fully every day. How melancholy is this decay of the 
body while yet the spirit within is strong with love, and 
with desire to be active and useful! Basil lies in the sun 
but always with an ear open for strange footsteps or 
sounds. His fading eyes still detect any intruder within 
the gates, and he lifts his voice in warning though he 
cannot run as once he could to meet or to greet the new- 
comer. Surely 


“He who hath given such patient care, 
Such constancy, such tender trust, 
Such ardent zeal, such instincts rare, 
And made you something more than dust, 
May yet release the speechless thrall 
At death—there’s room enough for all.” 

So in these autumn days we are mourning fading lives, 
even as we are sad at the fading flowers, but we are not 
like those who mourn without hope,—hope that the God 
of Love will take every creature capable of love to Him- 


self—ANNA Harris SMITH. + 
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Frankie’s Lesson 

“T don’t b’lieve animals really mind being in a cage, 
auntie. They have plenty to eat, and nothing to do all 
day long, ’stead of running about outdoors in the wet 
and cold, and having to hunt for food. I b’lieve it must 
be rather nice for them!” 

“Very well, Frankie,’ said Aunt Susan. “If you 
‘believe’ that, of course you won’t mind trying for your- 
self what it feels like to be shut up with plenty to eat 
and nothing to do all day long? For, you know, it 
is’nt half so hard for a human to be shut up as it is for an 
animal. Humans naturally live in houses, and animals— 
at least, all the animals that people catch and put in’ 
cages—naturally live wild lives out-of-doors.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, auntie,” Frank said, 
looking rather puzzled. 

“Why, my dear, I mean just this,” said Aunt Susan. 
“My garden shed has been cleared out all ready for the 
whitewashers to-morrow. It is nice and dry and airy, 


with a window looking over the garden; and so you 
wouldn’t mind stopping there just for an afternoon, I am 
sure, with plenty to eat and nothing to do? One after- 
noon isn’t very long, is it? And an animal in a cage has 
to stop there all his life!” 

“No, I shan’t mind,” said Frankie stoutly. 
at being an animal in a cage.” 

“That is just what I want you to play at,’”’ said Aunt 
Susan. 

So presently Aunt Susan took Frankie out in the 
garden shed, and left him there with the door locked. 
He had a plate of apples, and some biscuits, and a glass 
of milk, in case he should be hungry; but he had no toys 
or picture books, because, as Aunt Susan said, animals 
in cages never have toys or picture books. 

“T am going out to do some shopping,” said Aunt 
Susan, as she turned the key, “but I shall be back about 
five o’clock. Goodbye, Frankie.” 

Frankie heard her footsteps going away up the garden 
path, and suddenly he felt that he would like to call out 
and ask her to come back and let him out of the shed 
again. Butit would look too silly to do that, he thought, 
after having said he didn’t mind stopping there all the 
afternoon; so he kept quiet, and very soon he heard 
the garden gate clang, and knew that Aunt Susan had 
gone out till five o’clock. 

The garden shed was perfectly empty—just like an 
animal’s cage. The window was rather high up, but by 
standing on tiptoe Frankie could see a corner of the 
garden, and a field beyond, where some sheep and cows 
were feeding. 

“Tf I’m to pretend I’m an animal in a cage, I suppose 
I must pretend they’re the humans taking no notice of 
me,” Frankie thought. 

Certainly the sheep and cows were not coming to let 
him out; so far, they were very like humans. 

Frankie didn’t feel as much inclined to play as he had 
fancied he would. But for a little while he tried to 
pretend he was a bear, and then he tried to pretend he 
was a tiger, and then he tried to pretend he was a bird, 
which was rather more amusing because he had to hop. 
But it is dull work hopping about in an empty little 
shed with nobody to look at you, and he soon got tired, 
and began to wonder how long it would be before five 
o’clock. Presently he ate his apples and biscuits, and 
drank the glass of milk; but the apples and biscuits 
didn’t seem to taste nice or interesting at all. And the 
shed was a dull place and no mistake! Frankie felt sure 
he must have been there hours and hours already; he 
knew every crack in the walls, and the shape of every 
rafter in the roof, and just how many cobwebs there 
were in the corner over the door, as if he had been study- 
ing nothing else all his life. And then he began to think 
what Aunt Susan had said about the animals: ‘‘One 
afternoon isn’t very long; and an animal in a cage has to 
stop there allihis life!”’ 

All his life! Fancy having to stop shut up in the 
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garden shed all one’s life! Fancy never being able to 
run about and see the woods and the open country and 
the sea again—never being able to play with the other 
children any more! 

But animals in cages never saw the woods and the 
open country and the sea, and never played with their 
little wild friends—and all because a few stupid people 
thought it was rather funny to see an animal-in a cage! 

“T wonder if the sheep and cows think it’s funny to see 
me shut up in the shed?” Frankie thought. 

When Aunt Susan came home she found a very sub- 
dued little Frankie, sitting in a corner of the shed, leaning 
his back against the wall, and looking tired and unhappy 
and extremely thoughtful. 

“Well, dear,” said Aunt Susan, ‘‘you see my shopping 
didn’t take me very long, after all.”’ 

“Why, auntie, surely it’s long past five?” said Frankie, 
quite astonished. 

“No, dear; it’s not half-past three yet. I suppose 
you won’t mind being shut up for the rest of the after- 
noon, will you? You said you wouldn’t mind, you 
know; but I just came to peep at you and see how you 
were getting on.” 

“Oh no, auntie, please; I’ve been here quite long 
enough!” said Frankie, getting outside the door very 
quickly for fear Aunt Susan might lock it again. “And, 
auntie, I fink I’ve changed my mind about animals in 
cages. I fink they must be very miserable; and I'll 
never keep an animal in a cage myself—never)”’ 

“Won’t you, dear?” said Aunt Susan, kissing him. 

“T couldn’t!”’ said Frankie.-—Army of Kindness, Rom- 
sey Advertiser. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The month of October has been a very busy one. 
During the month the League received 2,671 cats, 330 
dogs, 13 birds and small animals. Although the season 
is late for vacations for horses we have had nearly every 
stall filled and at the end of October had two cab horses 
that have been working at the beach all summer come 
for a rest which they very much needed before beginning 
their winter work. 


Our special horse agent who visits sales stables weekly 
having been away on a vacation our purchase of old 
horses has not gone on as usual but we have secured a 
few, and this month of November the careful and thor- 
ough search for horses unfit for work has beem resumed. 


We have had an unusual number of handsome cats in 
our cat rooms. Some of them have been given up by 
their owners, and others must ,have strayed from homes 
where they had been having good care. We watch the 
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advertisements of lost animals carefully and during the 
month we have restored two dogs to their owners; 106 
cats and 84 dogs have been placed in good homes. 


Work for our Annual Fair, December 8 and 9, goes 
merrily forward. We are to have the usual number of 
tables and familiar faces will be seen in charge of them. 
The Ludlow table, which, during the war, combined 
forces with the Directors’ table will have an independent 
table this year. The Brookline table will be combined 
with the Directors’ table as Mrs. William P. Shreve who 
has conducted it so ably is leaving Boston for the winter. 


The Animal Rescue League Sewing Circle is doing 
excellent work. Over fifty aprons have been cut out and 
some of the members are taking them to their homes for 
making. Dolls are being dressed by others; holders, 
and pin-cushions and doilies are being made. We have 
just received a contribution of a handsome pair of brass 
candlesticks and a hammered pewter serving plate, also 
a particularly pretty pair of bedroom slippers. One 
devoted member has brought in from her home in the 
country jellies and preserves, and another reports a dozen 
jars of preserved pear. 


The Children’s table, Miss Mildred Bradley reports, 
is to have the largest and most beautiful doll that ever 
was seen! 


Miss Janie Hobart, head of the candy table, is working 
so hard to have a specially attractive table that every one 
who is at all-gifted in candy making ought to promise her 
a pound or two for encouragement. There are to be 
several dozen “lollypop dolls’ on that table which will 
be a boon to women who are trying to get pretty little 
gifts laid up for Christmas. 


A new feature of the Fair this year will be a Medfield 
Bird Reservation table. This booth is to be under the 
management of Mrs. Charles M. Loeffler, aided by Mrs. 
Frank E. Day, Mrs. L. K. Conant, Mrs. E. J. Keyou, 
Mrs. P. H. Leahy, Mrs. H. C. Holbrook and other 
residents of Medfield. The proceeds from the booth 
will be applied entirely to work for birds such as the 
putting up of bird houses, feeding the birds in winter 
and planting trees and shrubs bearing berries and fruits 
that birds enjoy. Anyone who wishes to plant a tree or a 
shrub for the birds can leave money for that purpose at 
the booth, and their names can be put on the tree on a 
small brass tag if they wish. 


Whether the waifs and strays are treated well in our 
kennels may be judged by the fact that a dog recently 
placed in a good home got away as soon as he could 
manage it and came back several miles to Carver Street. 
He was found by our matron outside the door waiting 
for some one to let him in. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Our subscribers will notice a change in the 
paper. We were obliged to do one of two things, 


either put up the subscription price, or reduce 
our expenses by this change we have made. 
The price of publishing leaflets and magazines 
has more than doubled. We have 


leaflets 
which we would like very much to publish,— 
new stories we want to circulate among the 
school children, but it is a very rare thing that 
we have even a dollar sent us for humane educa- 
tional purposes, therefore with much regret 
we have been obliged to make this change. 
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Mitrorp, N. H., August 27, 1919. 


My pEAR Mrs. Smit: I was very much disappointed 
in not being able to secure the St. Bernard. I wanted 
him very much for my sister and wish now that I had 
taken him home with me. Please keep an eye open for 
me and if another one comes in or the party that took him 


does not keep him, please let me know and I’ll come in 
and get him. I would just as soon have a female as they 
are neater and more affectionate to their owner, I think. 
Am enclosing a picture of the little dog I took from there 
last September. Don’t you think she looks happy? 
She smiles when we tell her to, sits up, shakes hands, says 
her prayers and brings her master’s slippers and stock- 
ings. When he wakes in the morning, he says, ‘Fluff, 
what time is it?”’ and she barks six times for six o’clock. 
She is a dear and we would not take a thousand dollars for 
her. But we want a big dog for a watch dog for thieves 
are so plentiful, and we want a dog that can scare them 
away. It will be well fed and cared for and loved. 
—Yours sincerely, F. M. B. 
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OUR: -F:0:U Re O OF HD Pos ceenons 


Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Telephone Dedham 352-W 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


WHAT DOG BISCUITS DO YOU BUY? 


An appropriate bis- 
cuit has as much to do 
with your dog’s health 
as your dinner has with 
you. 


We cannot too 
strongly impress upon 
Dog Owners the vital 
importance of feeding 
' their dog a perfectly 
balanced ration con- 
taining the necessary 
ingredients mixed to- 
gether in the correct 
proportions. 


SPRATT’S 


Meat Fibrine Dog Cakes or Puppy Biscuits 
Are Best For All Breeds 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 244 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. Chapel. 
Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly thirty leading 
humane societies in this and foreign countries. For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


